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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 2816, H. R. 8437, H. R. 8522, 
H. R, 8531, MISCELLANEOUS REAL ESTATE PROJECTS, H. R. 8547, 
H. R. 8722 


Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, July 23, 1957. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuamman,. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the purpose of our meeting this morn- 
ing is to consider various bills from the different subcommittees. 

will ask Mr. Brooks, chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, to submit 
the bills his subcommittee has for consideration by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have three bills. 
The first one is H. R. 2816. It is a bill by our colleague, Congress- 
man Long, of Louisiana. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to convey to the parish of Rapides, La., title to Esler Field, La., on 
condition that it be used as a public airport. 

Esler Field is a part of a military complex comprised of Camp Liv- 
ingston and Camp Beauregard, La. The field was constructed during 
World War II and for the past 13 years has remained idle. 

The Department of the Army has agreed that the field can be 
released to Rapides Parish—the same as county—Louisiana, for use 
as an airport so long as it can again be used in time of war or na- 
tional emergency and particularly that it can be used during maneu- 
vers in Louisiana. The National Guard, under the terms of the bill 
as amended by the subcommittee, would be authorized to continue to 
use this installation. 

The subcommittee, by amendment, provided in the bill that the 
Federal Government in the future could use the airport without 
charge for transient military aircraft during periods of emergencies 
and for the use of the Louisiana National Guard. Further, a re- 
verter to the United States is provided in case the parish of Rapides 
fails to use it as a public airport. 

Members of the committee, this is a very worthwhile bill, and I am 
well aware of the background concerning the need for an airport in 
this locality. The city of Alexandria, La., Mr. Chairman, had a 
public airport at the beginning of World War II. It deeded this 
airport to the United States Air Force for use as an airport, and tie 
United States Air Force, after World War II, returned it to the city 
of Alexandria. In due course, the Air Force needed it again and 
recaptured the property, and it is presently in use as the England 
Air Force Base, 
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Mr. Gavin. How large a base is it? 

Mr. Brooks. It is a fairly large tactical Air Force base. At the 
outset, it could hold the normal amount of commercial traffic. Now 
the military is weeding out the commercial air traffic, that is the com- 
merial air traffic coming in with the military. 

So Esler Field, which is about 1,900 acres, is rather close—not too 
close but rather close—it is in the same vicinity, and it was agreed with 
the Air Force that. it might be transferred to the parish of Rapides, in 
return for which the parish of Rapides would spend enough to build 
a first-class airport there, and the military could then use it for 
transient flying during maneuvers and generally during a war 

Mr. Gavin. Is the Air Force operating at all from the base now ? 

Mr. Brooxs. No; there is no installation on the base now. There 
are some old buildings. 

The CuArrman. I think this: I think the committee should under- 
stand that during the last session of Congress we passed a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Army to transfer all of this property to 
the State of Louisiana. The Secretary of Army had the authority, 
but he, as a matter of fact, has not exercised the authority, is that 
correct 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Now, that embraces how many acres of larid ? 

Mr. Brooks. 1,900 acres. He withheld action pending our action 
in deeding it to the parish of Rapides so it could be developed. 

The Cuarrman. The total acreage was more than 1,900 acres. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many acres was in what we authorized be 
transferred to the State of Louisiana ? 

Mr. Brooxs. About 14,000 acres. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. Yes; about 14,000 acres. 

The Cuatrman. About 14,000 acres. 

Now, this bill merely authorizes a portion of that 14,000 acres to 
be set aside as referred to in this bill. 

Mr. Ducanoer. Right. 

The Cuarmmnan. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, for what purpose is this field to be used now ? 

Mr. Brooks. It is not being used for any purpose now. 

The Cuarrman. Is it going to be used by the city of Alexandria? 

Mr. Brooxs. By the parish of Rapides. 

Mr. Ducanper. It will be used, Mr. Chairman, by the parish of 
Rapides. 

he CuatrMan. For what purpose? 

Mr. DucaNnper. As a public airport. 

The Cuarrman. Then it is going to be used by this parish as an 
airfield ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

But the subcommittee amended the bill to be sure that the military 
could use the field in time of maneuvers, for transient military air- 
craft, and also for use of the Louisiana National Guard. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Does the contract call for reclaiming it at any time 
if we so desire ? 
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Mr. Ducanper.. Yes, sir. In case that the public airport.is not used 
as an airport, it will revert tothe United States. 

Tn addition to that, in case of war or national emergency, it would 
revert to the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Then it will become the airport of the city of 
Alexandria? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the bill is so drafted that it can be recaptured 
by the Government ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If it becomes necessary. 

I think we all understand the bill. 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported. 

Mr. Brooks, report the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarman. The next bill. 

Mr. Brooks. There is a bill by our colleague, Mr. Van Zandt, 
H. R. 8437. 

Mr. Ducanper. He is not here. I have a subcommittee report on 
the bill. 

The Cuairman. It is to permit certain people in the services to ac- 
cept decorations from the Philippine Government, is it not ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Are the names set out in the bill? 

Mr. Ducanver. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Read the names of the people who receive the 
citation. 

Now, I may say there was a letter that came in here from the Com- 
merece Department, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Saying that they had some people who they wanted 
to include. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But we told them that in view of the fact that we 
had already acted on this bill, we will take that up when it has re- 
ceived consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. DucaNper. Yes, sir, that is right. 

The Caarrman. Now, read the number of individuals 

Mr. Gavin. Here is Mr. Van Zandt, the author of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Van Zandt, we are calling up H. R. 8437, a 
bill to accept decorations from the Philippine Government for indi- 
viduals of the armed services. 

Now, who are they ? 

Mr. Ducanper. This bill amends a private law, 850 of the last 
Congress, 84th Congress, which allowed for the decoration of cer- 
tain members of the Armed Forces, that is, it allowed them these 
decorations from the Philippines. This bill merely inserts 11 new 
names. 

The CaatrmMan. You have the names there? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Read them out. 

Mr. Ducanper. I am reading them from the bill; Lt. Col. Bien- 
venido M. Alba, Rear Adm. Louis Dreller, Comdr. Claude Olen 
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Lowe, Comdr. George G. McLintock, Maj. Gen. John W. Sessums, 
Jr., Col. Ned B. Chase, Col. James M. Vande Hey, Lt. Col. Julian M. 
Niemcezyk, 1st Lt. Marlin R. Blake, ist Lt. Willard H. Colley, T. Sgt. 
Calvin R. Hogg. 

The Cuarrman. The bill sets out the officers. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The policy of the committee in legislation of this 
kind is always to set out the names of the officers who receive the 
decoration. 

Without objection, the bill will be favorably reported. 

We will ask our colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Van Zandt, to 
report the bill and take care of it on the consent calendar. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me ask you a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Are we only going to recognize Korea and the Philip- 
pine Islands for wearing decorations? 

The Cratrman. I can’t answer, Mr. Rivers. It is more than I 
know. I don’t have much information on that subject. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I asked you: I also have a bill to take 
care of one of our distinguished naval officers who was decorated by 
Guatemala, I think it is, or one of those South American countries. 
I just wonder what yardstick we will use. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the bill is favorably reported. 

The next bill is 8522. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8522 is a bill to amend and 
clarify the reemployment provisions of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, as amended, and the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, and to put National Guard men on the same 
basis as other members of the Reserve component insofar as reem- 
ployment after participating in Reserve training is concerned 

Mr. Gavin. (Aside.) 

The Cuatrman. This is very important, because the members of 
the committee can understand from what Mr.. Brooks has said that 
some reservists have no statutory reemployment rights. This, in 
part, is to grant those same rights to members of the National Guard. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. At the present time the reemployment provisions of 
law concerning members of the Reserve components are contained in 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act and also the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

Under the laws relating to veterans’ reemployment rights, experi- 
ence has shown that clarifying legislation is needed in veda to resolve 
inconsistencies and eliminate inequities. 

At present, a Natonal Guard man who performs an initial period of 
from 3 to 6 months’ active duty for training has rights inferior to 
those of a ready reservist who performs the same training. The bill 
will give equal treatment for the same training. 

In addition, persons performing training duty such as 2-week en- 
campments and weekly drills now have 30 days to apply for re- 
employment in their jobs and it is believed that this period is un- 
reasonably long in relation to the amount of time away from the job. 

The bill would remedy this situation by requiring that application 
for reemployment be made at the beginning of the next regularly 
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scheduled work period after expiration of the necessary travel time, or 
within a reasonable time thereafter. 

With respect to the period in which an application for reemploy- 
ment must be filed by any member of a Reserve component, the bill 
would permit the application to be filed after a 1-year period of hos- 
pitalization incident to training. This would eliminate the present 
inconsistent treatment which grants those on active duty in the Armed 
Forces a 1-year period of grace for hospitalization, some reservists 
a 6-month period, and other reservists none at all. 

Under existing law, reemployment rights do not apply to temporary 
employment. There is a conflict in court decisions with respect to the 
status of probationary employees. This bill would make clear that 
probationary employment does not of itself characterize a position 
as “temporary employment.” 

The bill also makes clear the reemployment rights of Federal em- 
ployees and these rights are designed to equalize the rights of such 
employees with those in private employment. 

This is a Department of Labor bill, approved by the Department of 
Defense, the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

There will be no additional cost because of the enactment of this 
legislation. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, Mr. Brooks, let me get this thing in my mind. 

This relates only to the National Guard ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. A part does. The first part relates only to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The Cuatrman. All right, let’s see what employment rights the 
National Guard man would have. Today he has none. 

Mr. Brooks. He has some but this would put him on the same 
basis as all other Reserves. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, are you giving him the same employment rights as a reservist 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force? 

Mr. Ducanper. Exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, under the law, a National Guard man must 
serve 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Ducanner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Ducanper. Under some provisions of law. 

The CHatrMaNn. Now, in the 2 weeks, how many days or months 
does he have to make an application for reemployment ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Until the next regularly scheduled work period. 

The CuHarrman. How is it determined? What is that? For in- 
stance, if he goes on the 1st day of August and serves until the 15th 
day - August, when would he make an application for reemploy- 
ment ! 

Mr. Ducanoer. If he regularly goes to work on Monday morning at 
8 o’clock, that would be the next regularly scheduled work period. 
Of course, if he worked at night—— 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Mr. Ducanper. He would then report the following night. 

The Carman. I see. Then the employer must reemploy him? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Then you have some—what about hospitalization ? 
Now, suppose he was injured in the camp and had to go to a hospital ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How long after being out of the hospital would 
he have a right to make application for reemployment? 

Mr. Ducanoer. He has 1 year of hospitalization and then he must 
report at the next regularly scheduled work period. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any cases brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee that National Guard men have been denied reem- 
ployment because they had met their military obligation as guards- 
men ¢ 

Mr: Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How prevalent is it throughout the country ? 

Mr. DucaNnoer. I don’t think it is very prevalent, Mr. Chairman, 
but there is a case of a 6-month trainee, where 

The Cuarmrman. The 6-month trainee is not a National Guard man. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir, he may be. 

Mr. Kizpay. He may be. 

Mr. Brooks. He may be. 

Mr. Ducanpvrr. He may be, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. He may be a 8-month trainee and come into the 
Guard, too. 

The Cuamman. That is right. You have cases there? 

Mr. DucaAnper. Yes, sir. There was one case I remember. I 
don’t know that there were any more. 

The Cuamman. That is what the bill is for as far as the guards- 
man is concerned ? 

Mr. Ducanver. That is right. 

The Cuarrmman. It puts him on the same footing as the Reserves. 

Mr. Ducanper. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. It gives him no less benefits, but greater benefits? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, in the sense it will give him benefits, and then 
the reservist and the National Guard man, instead of having 30 
days, as they do today, for the 2 weeks’ trainee, he must report at 
the next regularly scheduled work period. 

The Cuarmman. Isee. Then you are tightening up. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are tightening up the reservists and guards- 
men by this legislation, the time for reemployment. 

Mr. Ducanper: Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Under the law today he has 30 days. 

Mr. Ducanper. For the 2 weeks trainee, yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

And for the reservist, how long a time has he? 

Mr. Ducanper. For the 6 months’ trainee, he has 60 days. It 
will remain 60 days. That is not changed by the bill. The only 
provision that is changed by the bill insofar as the 6 months’ trainee 
is concerned is the hospitalization. Today, 6 months in the hospital 
and then he must report back. If he is not well, then it is too bad: 
But under the bill he will get 1 year. It will make 1 year across 
the board as far as hospitalization is concerned. 

The Carman. I see. 
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Of course, we all recognize the soundness of this legislation. It 
is to enable a man to meet his military obligation and not jeopardize 
his job. 

Mr. Ducanper. Exactly 

The ;Cuarrman. Without objection, the bill will be favorably 
reported. 

Mr. Brooks will report the bill. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Chairman, the last bill we have is 8531. 
This is a very important bill, I ask all the members to listen to the 
report carefully. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide an interim system for appoint- 
ment of cadets to the United States Air Force Academy for an addi- 
tional period of 4 years. 

The Department proposed legislation, H. R. 7133, which would have 
extended the present interim system for appointment of cadets to the 
Air Force Academy for another 4 years. The subcommittee, after 
hearings on that bill, decided that a different system of appointments 
for Air Force cadets should be devised. ‘The result is a clean bill, 
H. R. 8531, prepared, I might say, by our counsel in collaboration with 
the armed services. 

In this bill we are now considering this mor ning, it is a bill that the 
subcommittee reported unanimously. The members will recall that 
under the interim system of appointment for Air Force cadets each 
Senator and Representative is authorized to nominate not to exceed 
10 persons who shall be eligible to take a competitive examination 
which shall be held annually. The number of vacancies allocated to 
each State shall be proportional to the representation in Congress 
from that State. Appointments from each State shall be made from 
among qualified candidates nominated from that State in the order 
of merit established by the examinations. That is the present law. 

Under this system we have found that many Members of Congress 
have not been able to have one of their appointees selected for the Air 
Force. Academy since it started operating. On the other hand, I am 
told, 1 Member of Congress now has 5 appointees in the Academy. 
The subcommittee. agreed that some interim method for appointment 
of cadets to the Air Foree Academy should be devised whereby all 
Members of Congress will be authorized appointments. 

Before: proceeding to an explanation of the subcommittee bill, I 
should tell you that “this legislation is brought about because the Air 
Force Academy will not be re: idy to start. appointments under the 
permanent law next year when the interim authority expires. This 
is due to the fact that the construction of the permanent Academy at 
Colorado Springs is behind schedule, and since the operation of the 
Academy must be conducted at a temporary site it is necessary that 
some interim system be set up so that we can gradually phase into 
the permanent law. 

The first class at the Academy consisted of 306 cadets which entered 
in July 1955; the second class of 300 entered in July of 1956; the third 
class of 307 has just entered the Academy during this month. Due to 
attrition, there are-now appr oximately 500 cadets remaining of the 
first 2 classes. In July 1958 it is expected that the entering class will 
total 448. The need for an additional interim system for appoint- 
ment becomes apparent because if appointments are made under the 
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rmanent law starting next year it is possible that the entering class 
mm 1959 could be in excess of 1,600 students. Obviously, the Academy 
could not take care of this overload in one class. 

Keeping in mind the limitations on the size of the entering classes 
at the Air Force Academy, but with the thought that Members of 
Congress should have a greater say in the selection of cadets to enter 
the Reiiteeny: the subcommittee has devised a bill which I feel certain 
will meet with all of the members’ approval. 

Tn short, it will do this: It will allow 1 appointment for each Mem- 
ber of Congress, including the Delegates and Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, each year for the next 4 years. In addition, each 
Member will be authorized 10 alternates. Since these appointments 
are on the basis of one-fourth of what a Member would be entitled 
to under permanent law, all other appointing authorities under perma- 
ment law are also allowed one-fourth of the number which they may 
appoint. For instance, the President is authorized 89 appointments 
under permanent law, and so under the subcommittee bill he will be 
allowed 22. Forty appointments go to honor graduates of schools 
designated by Secretaries of the military services under the permanent 
law. Under the subcommittee bill 10—that is one-fourth—such 
students will be authorized attendance. And so on throughout all of 
the appointing categories—each is allowed one-fourth of what would 
be allowed if permanent law was in effect. 

Under the subcommittee bill a total of 624 cadets would be ap- 
pointed each year. Once in its permanent site the Air Force Academy 
would like to have approximately 712 cadets yearly. Since the addi- 
tional 88 cadets cannot be distributed equally among all appointing 
authorities, the subcommittee bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Air Force may spot these approximately 88 cadets each year, but 
he must choose them from congressional alternates, and, further, no 
more than 1 qualified alternate nominated by any 1 Member may be 
Raabe under this provision. ; 

As I say, it is an interim bill. It brings you through this transient 
period to the permanent Academy. I think it is an excellent bill. 

The Air Force has agreed to support the subcommitte bill, and 
there are no budgetary inhibitions against it. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say, Mr. Brooks, I think you and your 
subcommittee has handled it in a most equitable and splendid fashion. 
It takes care of the situation by which each Member will have a prin- 
cipal appointment. and then the Secretary will be required to select 
from the alternates, not all from 1 congressional district, but at least 
88 congressional districts. 

I think it is a pretty good, fair, equitable bill. I think the House 
will go along with you. 

Without objection, the bill 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. When is the interim policy legislation now expected to 
expire ? 

Mr. Brooks. It is 4 years. It will expire in 1962. 

Mr. Gavrn. 1962. 

Mr. Brooxs. You see, there will be one appointment. One-fourth 
the total will be each year; so at the end of a 4-year period you will 
have the full strength of the complement at the Academy. 
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Mr. Gavin. I want to compliment the committee, too, because the 
facts are that under the present system only the top candidates are 
selected. In other words, you have to be a natural. You have to bea 
brilliant mind to qualify for the Academy. 

Now, there may be some boys who are not just as brilliant as they 
would like to be, but they do have some other characteristics and 

ualifications of leadership that are essential, too, in the determina- 
tion of the candidate. 

So I feel this is a bill that we greatly need. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the bill is agreed to. 

Mr. Brooks, on behalf of the committee, will report and handle the 
bill and obtain a rule for consideration, or suspension of the rules. 

Now, Mr. Kilday, have you anything from your subcommittee ? 

Mr. Kinpay. No. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Durham? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rivers, you have some very important matters. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, your Real Estate and Construction 
Subcommittee held hearings covering 3 days last week. A great num- 
ber of projects were considered, some of them 2 or 3 times. I feel 
that the recommendations which I will make with respect to these 
projects are entirely sound, and with your indulgence, I will make the 
report somewhat briefer than is normal with this large number of 
projects. 

The reason that I preface my remarks in this fashion is that some 
of the acquisitions, for example, are in a sense unavoidable since the 
law requires mandatory Wherry housing projects to be acquired 
wherever Capehart housing is to be built. In the case of a runway 
extension, obviously the runway can be extended only at either or 
both ends—this leaves little latitude for debate on the acquisition of 
the land, assuming that the other circumstances dictate the extension 
in the first instance. 

FAMILY HOUSING 


First, I will cover Capehart housing for the three services. 

The Cuarman. Wait a minute. That is for Capehart houses? 

Mr. Rivers. To start the construction. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And buy the Wherry houses first. 

The CxarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Army, White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex.; Fort 
Lee, Va. 

Navy, Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine; Camp Lejeune, 
N. C.; El Toro and Santa Ana, Calif.; and Cherry Point, N. C. 

Air Foree, Air Force Academy; Fort Lee, Va. You will note that 
we have Fort Lee, Va., for both Army and Air Force. It is kind of 
a joint project. That is the reason it is there twice. 

Camp Cooke, Calif.; Beale Air Force Base, Calif.; and Minot Air 
Force Base, N. Dak. 

Next are the Wherry acquisitions, 

For the Army, Redstone Arsenal. 

For the Air Force: Mountain Home, Idaho; MacDill, Florida; 
Patrick, Florida; Elgin, Florida; Travis, California; Offutt, Ne- 
braska; Hill, Utah. 
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I might state that with respect to these Wherry acquisitions, they 
were all approved without authority for structural changes in the 


houses. The committee didn’t feel it wise, Mr. Chairman, in giving 
them a blank check in expanding and changing the structure in the 
recent acquisitions of Wherry. We want to have a policy later on. 

The CuatrrmMan. But do you recommend the purchase. 

Mr. Rivers. Acquisition of them, and then form a policy later on 
how much can be spent on structural changes where such may be 
necessary. 

The Cuatrman. And later on, we will go into the question 

Mr. Rivers. How much you can spend. 

The Cuatrman. Modification. 

Mr. Rivers. Modification. 

The Cuatrman. And how much it is going to cost; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rivers. That was arrived at after considerable discussion of 
the committee. 

It is the plan of the subcommittee to visit a few typical Wherry 
projects and make a personal inspection with respect to size and lay- 
out in order that recommendations may be made to the full committee 
as to what structural changes should be permitted to provide, for 
example, storage space. All Wherry units will not require expansion, 
but I feel that we will find that some will need enlargement. 

The Army had 1 additional housing project, and “that is 104 units 
of appropriated fund housing for the antiaircraft defense area, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

One last housing item. Last year, the committee approved 1,240 
family units at aircraft control and warning stations at 73 locations 
throughout the United States. It is now necessary to defer 11 of 
these projects because of engineering difficulties and high costs. The 
subcommittee has been requested, in view of this, to move 104 of the 
units which had been planned at these 11 sites and add the units to 
those planned for another 10 of the 73 sites. 

There is no increase in the total number but merely an internal 
shifting of 104 of the 1,240 units. 





ACQUISITIONS AND DISPOSALS 


The subcommittee considered 19 Army acquisition projects. It 
recommends 15 of these. All of them are either lease renewals or the 
continuation of an expired lease. In the case of the renewals, the 
rental is the same as previously approved by the subcommittee, and 
also the big committee. In the case of the continuation of expired 
leases, in no instance does the rental exceed 10 percent of that previ- 
ously approved. 

The subcommittee also reeommends approval of Army Disposal No 
49, which will permit the Army to declare as excess to GSA the Vigo 
plant in Terre Haute, Ind. There is no further requirement by any 
of the military services for this installation. 

For the information of the committee, the Vigo plant is a plant in 
Indiana which is now being used by a chemical company. 

The subcommittee considered 10 Navy projects which included the 
continued outleasing of the Cramp shipyard in Philadelphia. Ap- 
propriate assurances concerning income and the procurement of ‘a 
bond were obtained. 
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These projects also included a single project involving 19 lease re- 
newals. One unusually important project among those of the Navy 
was the acquisition of 31,542 acres in fee and flight safety easements 
at a cost of $7,686,488 for the establishment of the Lemoore Naval 
Air Station in California. 

The committee will recall that this installation was the subject of 
extended discussion not only in this year’s military construction bill 
but also in last year’s bill. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, that will take care of all the logistics 
for the entire Pacific Fleet by way of training. 

Other Navy projects included a classified activity in Maine, the 
transfer of Fort Rosecrans, Calif., from the Army to the Navy, and 
acquisitions at Chase Field, Tex.; Glynco, Ga., and Key West, Fla. 

The last group of projects are five Air Force acquisitions. Two of 
these are lease renewals and three involve runway extensions or clear 
zones at Bergstrom Air Force Base, 'Tex.; James Connally Air Force 
Base, Tex.; and Ramey Air Force Base, P. R. 


BEALE AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 


The subcommittee concluded its hearings on Wednesday, July 17, 
by taking testimony concerning the minerals underlying Beale Air 
Force Base, Calif., and the interest of former owners in reacquiring 
their property. Air Force witnesses will be heard on this subject 
at some time in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the deliberations of the subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. I want to congratulate 
you and the members of your committee with the thoroughness that 
you have investigated each one of these important acquisitions and 
disposals, as well as the policy which you adopted with reference to 
the construction of Capehart and the acquisition of Wherry houses. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr, Chairman, we are deeply 

The Cuatrman. I think you are on sound grounds to make a visit 
to some of these Wherry houses that we are forced under the law to 
buy, which is the proper thing to do where we are going to build a 
Capehart house, and try to work out a — as to how much 
alteration and reach some agreement as to the limit that will be spent 
on a Wherry house to make it meet the military requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say, Mr. Chairman, the military has given 
cooperation on these acquisitions. 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, the decisions reached by the 
subcommittee headed by the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina will be the sense of the full committee. 

Mr. Kelleher will prepare a letter, in accordance with the law, advis- 
ing the department. 

Now, members of the committee— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I have one letter here I would like to 
read to the committee on some damage caused by 

The Cuatrman. I was going to call it up. Go ahead and read it: 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. This is addressed to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and referred by you to this subcommittee: 








Section 407 of the 1957 Military Construction Authorization Act, Public Law 
968, 84th Congress, provides authority for the restoration of damaged facilities 
with military construction funds upon approval of the Secretary of. Defense 
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and following notification of the Armed Services Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you of a project at the United States 
Navy Fleet Activity, Sasebo, Japan, for the repair of typhoon damage in the 
amount of $276,620. This project has been approved by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In September 1956 facilities at this activity were damaged extensively by 
typhoon Emma. The combined damages sustained are interfering with the 
accomplishment of the missions of affected commands, are contributing to further 
loss of valuable land, and promote a continuing hazard to property. These 
damages included damage to seawalls and appurtenances, roads, and buildings, 
and the estimated cost of repairs, as determined after a detailed A. and E. survey, 
is summarized as follows: 


(a) Repair damage to seawall and fender system, India Basin___-__-_-_- $48, 290 
(6) Repair seawall, except India Basin, and road damage, Kogosaki___. 86, 130 
Cp Per CD SURED bid el ct tlie bad behind tip sincam bn wit 142, 200 

RN lta i teh nines peadee i bentnwermaiasoolebsLeuy nace lomtanertiinhiesen-treriwty 276, 620 


Should you desire additional data, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

By separate correspondence, the chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the United States Senate is being advised of this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Financial Management). 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

The Carman. Under the law, members of the committee, we 
have made money available in the case of destruction of property by 
typhoons, hurricanes, or other acts of God. So that is in accordance 
with the statute. 

Without objection, we will notify the Department they have our 
permission to spend the money to take care of that. 

Now, members of the committee, there is a very important matter 
I want to call up, and that is H. R. 8547, a bill from the Department, 
which will not take very long. Then when we finish that, I want to 
call up Mr. Doyle’s bill. 

Who is here from the Navy Department ? 

Admiral Duxe. Rear Admiral Duke, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Where is this bill ? 

Mr. Ketiener. The bottom one of the group you have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, you will recall 
that some time ago we made an inquiry in regard to the status of 
various ships which were up to about 80 percent complete. They 
are standing in the ways and the Department has reached the decision 
not to complete them because it would not be economical to complete 
those ships. They are here now to get permission to scrap those ships 
and to sell the material. 

Now, who is here from the Department ? 

Admiral Duxe. Rear Admiral] Duke, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Admiral. Now, give the justification 
why we should scrap the Kentucky, which was about 80 percent com- 
plete. The Kentucky was a battleship. 

Admiral Duxg. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And it was laid down about 7 or 8 or 10 years ago, 
and has never been finished; and now the Department wants to 
~erap it. 
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T made some inquiry about it. 

Mr. Smart, you have my papers there, all that information we got 
up on the Kentucky? 

Mr. Ketiener. I have them. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Kelleher has some. 

The Carrman. Mr. Kelleher, give me my information, please, sir. 
I think we are on sound grounds to do this. But I hate to see these 
ships destroyed, but there is nothing we can do with them. There 
is nothing we can use them for. I went into the whole matter. The 
keel of the Kentucky was laid in 1944. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. No. One minute. 

It is at Norfolk. It is 73 percent complete. We have invested $50 
million in her. Now it will cost 150 or more million dollars more to 
make it a guided-missile ship. So it is nothing in the world but the 
sensible thing to do. We just have to scrap this ship. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I note Admiral Duke has a statement 
and Admiral Mumma has a statement and they take each particular 
nie as we go along, and give us the story here. 

he Cuarrman. All right. We are going to get the information. 
I am talking about the Kentucky right now. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the Kentucky is incorporated in the statement. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. The full facts and information. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, Admiral, and tell us about the AKen- 

tucky. 
Adel Duxe. This battleship at present is in custody ef the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard. At the time work was suspended, about $55 
million had been invested in this hull, and the ship was about 73 per- 
cent complete. 

Mr. Arenps. What time was that, Admiral, when work was 
suspended ? 

Admiral Duxe. 1946, I believe. These figures have now been re- 
duced to about $50 million, and 55 percent completion, respectively. 

Considerable equipment has been transferred or turned into Navy 
stock. Part of the bow of the Kentucky, as you know, was removed 
and installed when the Wisconsin was damaged in a collision. 

The Bureau of Ships has made extensive staff studies of possible 
uses of the Kentucky. The battleship compartmentation of this ves- 
sel would require extensive rearrangements for completion as a mis- 
sile ship. The cost would be about $153 million, more than required 
to convert a completed battleship. Moreover, in such a conversion 
we could not take full advantage of the size and capacity of the Ken- 
tucky. Radiofrequency interference is the controlling factor on the 
number of missiles that can be launched and controlled at 
from any one ship. We cannot, therefore, fully utilize all the deck 
space available for launchers on the Kentucky. 

The hull dimensions and characteristies of the Kentucky are wholly 
inadequate for completion as an aircraft carrier. Her length and 
beam would not permit a flight deck of sufficient size to accommodate 
jet aircraft. Much of the ship would be scrapped during conversion 

ecause of the need for major internal rearrangements. Cost to con- 
vert to a carrier would be from $150 million to $175 million, as com- 


Ze ttn 
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pared to $200 million for a much larger and more effective Forrestal. 

Completion of the Kentucky, therefore, would not be economically 
sound. A new and more efficient ship can be designed and built for 
roughly the same time and money. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Now, I had a hearing with the proper officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment about each one of these ships, and have data in regard to each 
one of them. 

Now, I went into the question of scrapping. Now, the Aentucky 
today is 20,000 tons, isn’t it, and would have been 40,000 tons? 

Admiral Mumma. The Kentucky is a 45,000-ton standard displace- 
ment ship when completed. 

The CHarrMan. Well, as it stands today, it is just about 20,000 tons. 

Admiral Mumma. Well, there is about that much steel in her; 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Now, at $45 a ton—that is the 
prevailing price for scrap, isn’t it, or you think you will get more 
than that ? 

Admiral Mumma. We have various estimates, but this would be 
handled entirely on the basis of sealed competitive bids, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is the prevailing price of scrap today, 
is around $45. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Therefore, the weight of the ship, the tonnage of 
the ship today is about 20,000 tons, and you might realize $900,000 
for the steel. 

Admiral Mumma. Something in the order of $1 million. 

The Cuarrman. I will say this. I figured it all out on all these 
vessels, and I figure we ought to get at least $1,800,000. And we have 
invested in these ships $118 million. 

Now, there is no military use we can make of these ships now. 
Isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Duxe. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Now, go to your next ship. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Why was a determination made in 1946—if you 
started in 1944, why was there the determination in 1946 to stop 
building ? 

Admiral Mumma. A temporary suspension was ordered immedi- 
ately after the end of the Japanese war. 

Mr. Arenps. I think that ought to go in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. On all new construction. 

Admiral Mumma. On all new construction; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. There were some 13 ships that were under con- 
struction at the time of the end of the war; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. Sixteen. 

The Cuarmman. How many? 

Admiral Duxe. Sixteen. 

Admiral Mumma. Sixteen. 

The Cuarrman. Sixteen ships? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
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The Carman. And the committee had a hearing in regard to 10. 

Admiral Mumma. And six of those ships have in the past years 
been taken care of by additional laws and actions of this committee. 

So there remained 10, of which we are now asking for the disposal 
of 7. 

The CuHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, right there I would also like the record 
to contain what it has cost the Navy by way of mothballing and 
keeping these ships up during this interim when you didn’t have 
authority to do what you want to do today? I think on the Ken- 
“tuchy it has been about $100,000 a year, hasn’t it? 

Admiral Mumma. The total cost of the 7 ships we are talking 
about today, Mr. Rivers, would be around $135,000 a year. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you got some good out of the Kentucky, 
because you kind of cannibalized it every chance you got. You took 
off the bow of the Aentucky, which is the same tonnage as the M/?s- 
sourt, and other ships? 

Admiral Mumma. We did that with destroyers, as well, 

Mr. Rivers. So you got more out of these ships than the round 
figures the chairman stated ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarreman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral Mumma, have you given any considera- 
tion to giving some of these ships to member countries of NATO 
and who are at the present time involved in the building of their 
Navy ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. We have, of course, in plan a ship, a large ship 
disposal bill, which I think the chairman knows of, in which com- 
pleted ships could be made available under conditions. So I believe 
they are considered more valuable, and I think the friendly NATO 
countries would find the same difficulty in completing these ships for 
their purposes as we do, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, Japan at the present time is building de- 
stroyers and destroyer escorts. What about these destroyer hulls 
that are involved in this bill? Have you given consideration to the 
possibility that Japan might pick up these hulls as is? 

Admiral Mumma. We have come to the conclusion ourselves, Mr. 
Van Zandt, that we would not consider them hardly worth the steel 
that they contain at the present time because of the current configura- 
tion and the changes that would be necessary to make a modern de- 
stroyer escort or destroyer type of ship. 

The Japs are familiar with exactly these same points, and I think 
they would be equally leery of attempting to put anything worth while 
in these hulls. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral, it is shown that the Kentucky was started 
during the war. Is that true of all of these ships we have under 
consideration here ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. And, of course, the amount that was spent is properly 
chargeable to the war? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirpay. Now, as to the property other than ships that may 
have been in process of fabrication, or what not, that has all been 
di of and gone ? 

dmiral Mumma. Nearly all; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Isn’t it a fact that we have to take some action here 
only because of laws which restrict you from taking these ships off of 
the list of the Navy ships? 

Admiral Momma. That is exactly right, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. So that actually we have here some steel that is left 
on our hands that we cannot dispose of because we have laws which 
propent you from disposing of things that are in the category of 
ships 

Timies) Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiuzpay. Actually, this is a part of the cost of the war, that 
should have been charged off a long time ago; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. It has been in the nature of an insurance 
item in the meantime. 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. I hate to see that take place. I fought so many 
years to build ships. But you are realistic. You must deal with the 
matter as it presently is. The proper thing now to do, it looks like 
to me, is approve the bill, scrap these ships, and save the $100,000, 
and just charge it up, as pointed up by Mr. Kilday, to the war. 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.” ) 

he Cuamman. I have gone over this thing most carefully with 
them. I have tried to see if we couldn’t do this and that, on each 
ship. I talked with the admiral in trying to work out some way to 
save these ships. But it isnot economically sound to do it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. May I ask a question about ships that are in a little 
bit different category? I was in the Philadelphia Navy Yard some 
time ago, and there were some battleships and cruisers, where the 
Hawaie is, to complete. Now, if the Hawai, which was started in 1944, 
and stopped in 1946, is obsolete now, what about these other ships? 
What plans are made forthem? I have a list of them here. 

The CuHatrman. Well, let us don’t talk about something that is 
not before us in the committee today. We don’t want to get too gen- 
erous in scrapping these ships. It is wise legislation to require them 
to come here to get permission to scrap them, and to get permission 
to give them away. We woke up here 1 day and we found out the 
Foreign Affairs Committee had passed some bill giving away the 
entire Navy. [Laughter.| We had to rush back in here and fix it 
up. Mr. Cole and Mr. Hess and Mr. Hébert, and we members that 
were on the Naval Affairs Committee, had to get busy. 

Now, let us not deal with these other ships, now, because this is 
enough at one time to do. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, we have had hearings on this sub- 
ject matter. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Over a period of years. Therefore, I move that 
the statements be made a part of the record, and the bill reported. 
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The Cuarrman. Without objection, the bill will be favorably re- 
ported, and the two distinguished admirals will submit their statement 
in the record. 

And I would like also to incorporate in the record my figures that 
I developed as a result of the conference with the admirals. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 








| 
| Per- 
| cent | Investment | Additional 
Ship | Type Kee] laid | Location |com-| todate | cost to com- 
| | | iplete,| | plete 
| 1946 | 
—— oe _ _ — aes . _ —E rar ee ee 
Kentucky .-| BB ..| December 1944_.| Norfolk-- 73 | $50,000,000 | 1 $150, 000, 000 
Hawaii- .-| Battle cruiser- December 1943_.| Philadel- | 84 | 43, 450, 000 2 66, 000, 000 
| _ phia, 
DD (destroyer) - - SN ls saeneete ccc 6214) 6, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
| land. 
do... ; oe | Long Beach 5814) 6, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
3 8S (submarines) _|----- .----.----| New Lon- 75 | 312,500,000 3 36, 000, 000 
| don. 
1 $180,000,000 for guided missiles BB. 
2 $125,000,000 for guided missile cruiser. 
3 Total. 
Total ships_. a a I A i eR Se 7 
Total investment ; ‘ : BPE R UD Salo) ir eRe Le : $118, 000, 000 
Amount required to comple te: 
As planned. i Aa ale i aie 272, 000, 000 
Conversion to guided missile ships (BB and BC only)- we. ade scee bese 361, 000, 000 


SCRAP VALUE 
The present price of scrap metal is approximately $45 a ton. 


Estimated scrap value of each ship 














| 
Ship | ronnage Price per ton| Scrap value 
iepiitniaepi cialis anddeubtass ees ats nae nen — aie x 
Battleship Kentucky aes Seine porcamiratenet betes 20, 000 | $45 | $900, 000 
Battle cruiser Havaii. i | 12, 000 | 45 | 540, 000 
2 destroyers. _ - iieciienealiedl 1, 600 | 45 | 144, 000 
3 submarines se 1, 600 45 216, 000 
Ne es. cee oe eee oer | 1, 800, 000 


There are an estimated 122 ships, all told, involving some 635,000 tons of scrap 
metal, and estimated to be worth $28,500,000 that the N Navy would like to scrap. 


pc HAIRMAN. Thank you very much, Admiral. I will report 
the bi 

Now, members of the committee, the next matter before us is the 
report from the special committee appointed to consider a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Doyle, 8772, dealing with the question of a board of 
review taking into consideration other factors in connection with 
modifying discharges. 

Now, this is a very important bill. 

Mr. Blandford, are you presenting it, or Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Doyle asked “if I would present it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuatrMan. Let the committee be in order. 

Now, Mr. Doyle has had a long hearing on this bill. I think the bill 
is sound. T have had the privilege of consulting with Mr. Doyle 
and Mr. Blandford. The bill merely permits the ‘boards established 
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by law today to take into consideration the conduct of a man in private 
life. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, the Special Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Discharges has had under consideration the bill H. R. 1108, which 
would amend section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, now section 1552 of title 10, United States Code, as well as 
section 301 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Both of 
these sections of law deal with boards established to correct or review 
military records or discharges. 

The subcommittee developed three subcommittee prints and, at 
the direction of the chairman, introduced a new bill, H. R. 8772, which 
is before the committee today. This bill has the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the special subcommittee. 

It should be made crystal clear at the outset that the primary pur- 
pose of H. R. 8772 is to authorize these boards to merely take into 
consideration postservice conduct when reviewing the discharges of 
individuals who have been separated from the service. 

The proposed legislation does not require any board to grant 
discharge under honorable conditions or to change a discharge based 
solely on exemplary postservice conduct. 

The proposed legislation merely authorizes these boards to take 
postservice conduct into consideration along with other factors in 
determining whether a different type of discharge or separation should 
be awarded. 

It should also be stated at the outset that the Department of Defense 
opposes this legislation because of their fear that it might have some 
possible affect upon the maintenance of discipline in our ‘Armed Forces 
today. 

At the same time, it should also be stated that the witnesses from 
the Department of Defense representing the Boards for the Correction 
of Military, Navy, and Air Force Records, as well as the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Boards of Review, Discharges, and Dismissals, testified 
that they take postseryice conduct into consideration today when 
reviewing the records of discharges of separated service personnel. 

Thus, in effect, the Department “of Defense has indicated that they 
are opposed to legislation which would authorize them to take into 
consideration a factor which their own witnesses testify they are now 

considering. 

Beyond that, the proposed legislation, as amended by the subeom- 
mittee, authorizes these boards to grant a new type of discharge 
certificate to be known as a “general discharge, limited.” 

This discharge certificate will not act as a substitute for the pre- 
vious discharge for it will be dated as of the date it is issued by the 
board and will not be dated as of the date the individual was originally 
discharged. The new discharge, if granted by the board, will not 
entitle an individual to any benefits to which he was not otherwise 
entitled under his original discharge. 

The net effect of the proposed Tegisl: ation is that individuals will 
be give an opportunity to submit ev vidence of exemplary postservice 
conduct for a period of not less than 3 years after separation which, 
when taken into consideration with all other factors surrounding their 
original discharge, will authorize the respective boards to grant to 
such individuals a discharge which will be less onerous than an dis- 
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honorable, bad conduct, or undesirable discharge, but at the same time 
will not in any way be the equivalent of a discharge under honorable 
conditions. 

It is difficult to comprehend the objection of the Department of 
Defense to the seadiaait legislation. As previously stated, the objec- 
tion is based upon the possible effects upon the maintenance of dis- 
cipline in our armed services. Apparently, there are individuals 
who today refuse rehabilitation on the grounds that through some 
manner or means they can get their discharge changed at a later date. 
The statistics prove to the contrary, and certainly nothing in the pro- 
posed legislation should give an individual any cause for adopting 
the mistaken belief that at some later date his postservice conduct 
will wipe out the bad record that the individual may have established 
while serving on active duty. 

If the Department of Defense’s objection to the proposed legisla- 
tion is sound, then certainly the Department of Defense should recom- 
mend the abolition of the Boards for the Correction of Military, Navy, 
and Air Force Records and the Boards of Review, Dicharges, and 
Dismissals. In fact, to be consistent, the Department of Defense 
would have to object to any review system because of its possible 
effect upon discipline. 

The subcommittee, therefore, was not impressed with the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s objection to the proposed legislation, nor were any 
of the Members of Congress who testified before the committee or 
who submitted statements in support of the proposed legislation. 

The subcommittee is impressd, however, with the deleterious effect 
upon the future of any individual who receives a bad conduct, dis- 
honorable, or undesirable discharge. Such discharges may be awarded 
for any number of reasons. Dishonorable discharges can only be 
awarded by general courts-martial. Bad conduct discharges can be 
awarded by general courts-martial, special courts-martial, and prior 
to the Uniform Code of Military Justice, by Navy and Marine Corps 
summary courts-martial. 

Undesirable discharges, however, are awarded administratively 
and the procedures for awarding such administrative discharges vary 
considerably among the services, 

It is interesting to note that during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
96.1 percent of all individuals dicharged received discharges under 
honorable conditions or better. Only 1.5 percent received punitive 
discharges, that is, discharges issued pursuant to the sentence of a 
court-martial, but 2.4 percent received undesirable discharges through 
administrative procedures, without trial by a court. 

As indicated, the administrative imaaoleton for awarding an un- 
desirable discharge vary among the services. In the Army, undesir- 
able discharges may be given by any commander who has general 
courts-martial authority. At this level, the man may be required to 
appear with counsel before a board composed of not less than three 
olticers. However, a personal appearance before a board is not re- 
quired in the case of fraudulent enlistment, conviction by civil author- 
ity, cases where trial is barred by the statute of limitations, or when 
the individual has waived the right to trial. In certain cases which 
involve complex problems a final review may be made by the Secretary 
of the Army. The same procedure, for practical purposes, applies in 
the Air Force. 
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In the Navy, undesirable discharges are only authorized by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. However, in the Navy, the individual 
is allowed to submit a statement on his own behalf which is forwarded 
along with the recommendation of the commanding officer to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel for final action. This recommendation, together 
with the man’s record of service, is considered by a board composed of 
not less than three officers within the Bureau of Naval Personnel. And 
their findings and opinion, as well as recommendations, are reviewed 
by higher authority for approval. 

In the Marine Corps, however, undesirable discharges may be given 
in the field by the commanding general of the major commands havi ing 
court-martial jurisdiction with certain exceptions. The exceptions 
involve homosexuals, deserters whose trial is barred by the statute of 
limitations, and personnel who conceal juvenile delinquent records 
on enlistment. These cases are decided at headquarters, Marine Corps, 
after recommendation by field commanders. In cases involving per- 
sonnel of lesser commands, where there is no major command with 
general courts-martial jurisdiction, the cases are submitted by the 
commanding officer to headquarters, Marine Corps, where a board, 
composed of three senior officers, examines the cases and recommends 
to the Director of Personnel that the man be discharged or retained. 
All cases are reviewed in headquarters, Marine Corps. 

It is apparent that a uniform system for the processing of undesir- 
able fihataes is long overdue. An undesirable discharge carries with 
it a stigma that remains with an individual for the rest of his life. 
Certainly that individual should be entitled to the equivalent amount 
of protection that surrounds an individual who is finally awarded a 
punitive discharge pursuant to the action of a court- martial. 

Insofar as punitive discharges are concerned, the review established 
by the Uniform Code of Military Justice appears to be entirely ade- 
quate. And statistically it appears that the judicial review of bad- 
conduct and dishonorable discharges has had its effect, for considerably 
less punitive discharges are issued by the armed services than undesir- 
able discharges, which are issued by administrative means. 

The special subcommittee is well aware of the strenuous efforts that 
have recently been instituted by the military services to rehabilitate 
servicemen involved in misconduct cases. The Air Force, in par- 
ticular, with its so-called Amarillo plan, which envisions a rehabili- 
tation program without a prison environment, has been highly suc- 
cessful. This program should not only be continued, but should be 
expanded. 

On the other hand, the subcommittee is seriously concerned about 
the many thousands of individuals who must go through life with a 
dishonorable, bad-conduct, or undesirable discharge. M: any of these 
individuals find it difficult to obtain employment because of the nature 
of their discharges. 

Some of them entered the armed services at an early age. Some 
were immature and were rapidly exposed to a new way of life to which 
they are not able to immediately adjust. Some of them became in- 
volved in serious crimes; others in a series of petty offenses. Some 
are hardened criminals, but many are not. There should be some 
method by which an individual who has successfully rehabilitated 
himself in civilian life may at least be awarded a type of discharge 
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which carries with it a connotation more acceptable to the general 
public that that of undesirable, bad conduct, or dishonorable. 

The number involved is substantial. Since 1940 more than 189,000 
servicemen have received bad-conduct or dishonorable discharges; 
more than 248,000 have received undesirable discharges. There can 
be little doubt that in most instances these individuals earned the 
type of discharge they received. The question to be decided is whether 
a punishment for life was justified by their acts. 

Certainly the subcommittee does not desire to recommend any type 
of program that would in any way adversely affect discipline in the 
armed services or would in any way cheapen the honorable discharge, 
or the discharge under honorable coindielens earned by so many 
millions of former American servicemen. But the subcommittee does 
question the soundness of a system which does not allow an individual! 
to have his exemplary postservice conduct taken into consideration 
with a view toward awarding a new type of discharge in those cases 
where the original offenses were relatively minor contrasted with 
the lifetime punishment inflicted. 

The Boards of Review of Discharges and Dismissals have reviewed 
many thousands of cases of individuals discharged from the armed 
services, except those discharged pursuant to the sentence of a general 
courts-martial. For example, the Army, from October of 1944 to 
February of 1957 reviewed 54,983 cases. Of this number, the Army 
Board Ghaniget 8,855 from under less than honorable conditions to a 
discharge under honorable conditions. From January of 1947 to 
Mareh 31, 1957, the Army Board for the Correction of Military 
Records reviewed 8,927 discharge cases and changed 786, but of this 
number only 178 were changed from less than honorable to honorable 
conditions or better. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps from January of 1946 to March 
of 1957 the Board of Review, Discharges, and Dismissals considered 
41,699 cases and changed 9,337 discharge cases. But of this number, 
only 3,454 were changed from less than honorable conditions to hon- 
orable conditions or better. From April of 1947 to April of 1957 
the Navy Board for the Correction of Naval Records reviewed 6,279 
cases and changed 826 discharges, of which 733 were from less than 
honorable conditions to honorable conditions or better. 

The Air Force Board of Review, Discharges, and Dismissals, from 
June 14, 1948, to April 17, 1957, reviewed 15,779 cases and changed 
1,093 discharges, of which number 844 were changed from less than 
honorable conditions or better. The Air Force Board for the Cor- 
rection of Air Force Records from July 1, 1950, to April 17, 1957, re- 
viewed 1,374 cases and changed 102 discharges, of which number 87 
were changed from less than honorable to under honorable conditions, 
or better. 

While this indicates that the Board of Review, Discharges, and 
Dismissals, have changed a reasonable number of discharges, it does 
not reflect the substantial number of individuals with less than hon- 
orable conditions discharges who have not even applied to the boards 
for the review of their discharges. 

The proposed legislation, as recommended by the subcommittee, will 
make the following change in the law: 

1. It will require the Boards of Review, Discharges, and Dismissals, 
and the Boards for the Correction of Military, Naval, and Air Force 
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Records to operate under uniform procedures established by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. That uniformity does not exist today. 

2. It will require the boards to take into consideration the following 
factors in all cases that are being reviewed by the respective boards: 

(a) The conditions that prev: ailed at the time the incident, state- 
ment, attitude, or act which led to the original discharge or dismissal ; 

(b) The : age of the individual at the time of the incident, statement, 
attitude, or act which led to the original discharge or dismissal ; 

(¢) The normal punishment that might have been adjudged had the 
act or incident been committed in civilian life ; 

(d) The moral turpitude, if any, involved in the incident, state- 
ment, attitude, or act which led to the discharge or dismissal. 

These will be the minimum criteria for all future reviews. 

The boards may establish other criteria. In addition to that, how- 
ever, all boards will be authorized to award a “general discharge, lim- 
ited,” in those cases where the individual requesting a review of his 
discharge or dismissal introduces evidence of not less than 3 years of 
postservice conduct in justification of his request for a review of his 
discharge or dismissal. The same criteria will be applicable in these 

‘ases as in all other cases reviewed by the boards. But under the 
proposed legislation, the boards will be required to take into consid- 
eration, as a factor, postservice conduct indicating that the individual 
has rehabilitated himself, that his character is good, and that his 
conduct, activities, and habits since discharge have been exemplary 
for a period of not less than 3 years following discharge. 

The subcommittee recognizes the fact that some individuals, fully 
entitled to a change in their discharge under existing procedures, 
might well submit evidence of postservice conduct in an effort to 
convince the board of the inequity or error in their original discharge. 
To prevent an individual who otherwise would be entitled to a dis- 
charge under honorable conditions from being awarded a general 
discharge, limited, which is not considered a discharge under hon- 
orable conditions, the proposed legislation requires the board to make 
a specific finding in each case where a general discharge, limited, is 
awarded that the discharge has been issued pursuant to the provisions 
of the specific subsection which authorizes the general discharge, 
limited. 

The subcommittee also recommends one additional change in exist- 
ing law dealing with the Board of Review, Discharges, and Dismis- 
sals. 

At present, these Boards do not have authority to review the sen- 
tences of general courts-martial since discharges issued pursuant to a 
general courts-martial can be reviewed by the Boards for the Correc- 
tion of Military, Naval, or Air Force Records. However, an individ- 
ual with a dishonorable, or bad conduct discharge issued pursuant 
to a general court-martial will, under the proposed legislation, be 
able to submit his case to the Boards of Review, Discharges, and Dis- 
missals in order that that Board, composed entirely of militar y officers, 
may first review the case before it is again submitted for review by 
the Board for the Correction of Milit: ary, Naval, or Air Force Rec ords, 
which is composed entirely of civilians. 

It should be noted that the Boards for the Correction of Military, 

Naval, and Air Force Records exercise the right to assume jurisdic- 
tion, or to decline jurisdiction as they see fit. Nothing in the pro- 
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posed legislation will alter this procedural prerogative of the Boards 
for the Correction of Military, Naval, or Air Force Records. 

Thus, under the terms of the proposed legislation, the Boards will 
now be authorized to take into consideration postservice conduct as a 
factor in determining whether or not an individual’s discharge should 
be changed. If the Board changes the discharge because of the evi- 
dence of postwar conduct which is submitted by the individual then 
the Board will make a specific finding to that effect and grant the 
individual a general discharge, limited. This is not a discharge under 
honorable conditions; it does not eliminate the facts which substan- 
tiated the original discharge and it does not entitle the individual 
to any benefits to which he was not otherwise entitled. In effect, it 
permits an individual to display a general discharge, limited, as evi- 
dence of his military record in lieu of a dishonorable, bad conduct, or 
undesirable discharge. 

The subcommittee wishes to also point out an inequity which in the 
opinion of the subcommittee has been long outstanding. 

Undesirable discharges have been issued in the past and are being 
issued now for a variety of reasons. An admitted homosexual or an 
admitted user of narcotics is awarded an undesirable discharge. So 
also is the man who is discharged administratively for committing 
a series of petty offenses. A man who concealed a juvenile record of 
delinquency which might have involved the theft of an automobile at 
the age of 16 can be given the same type of administrative undesirable 
discharge as an admitted homosexual. A man convicted by a civilian 
court is given an undesirable discharge in the same manner as an 
admitted user of narcotics. The only distinction that can be found 
on the discharge certificate is the reference to the authority for the 
discharge based upon numbers as contained in regulations. Unless 
individual employers are aware of the regulations there is no way by 
which an undesirable discharge for less serious offenses can be dis- 
tinguished from those generally agreed to be far more objectionable 
In our society. 

The subcommittee wishes to stress this point because in their opinion 
immediate steps should be taken to differentiate, by class, among the 
various types of undesirable discharges. In addition, the subcom- 
mittee strongly recommends that immediate steps be taken by the 
Department of Defense to establish uniform procedures for the han- 
dling of administrative discharges among the four services. 

Many Members of Congress appeared before the subcommittee and 
many other Members submitted statements in support of the pro- 
posed legislation. There are many Members who feel that the pro- 
posed legislation does not go far enough. There are others who feel 
that no person should be discharged from the armed services except 
pursuant to the sentence of a court-martial. 

Only one witness, other than the Department of Defense, opposed 
the proposed legislation on the grounds that it might have some effect 
upon the maintenance of discipline. Thus, almost universal agree- 
ment exists among all witnesses that some corrective steps are neces- 
sary in order to give some portion of the young. men and women dis- 
charged from our armed services under less than honorable conditions 
an opportunity to present to their employers, their families, neigh- 
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bors, and friends, a discharge more in keeping with the seriousness, 
or lack of seriousness, of their offense. 

In some cases postservice conduct can be considered as a definite 
factor in determining whether or not an individual was a criminal, or 
was undesirable. The proposed legislation is not intended as a means 
by which all individuals with less than honorable discharges can have 
their discharges changed by merely being good citizens for 3 or more 
years. The proposed legislation, however, does provide a means by 
which established boards may now consider the gray area that has 
heretofore existed in that category of individuals who are not crim- 
inals or undesirable in the accepted sense of the word and who have 
established themselves in society following their separation from the 
service. 

In effect, the proposed legislation gives the Boards an opportunity 
to offer a certain number of individuals the chance to show to society 
a new type of discharge which reflects their exemplary conduct fol- 
lowing separation. If the proposed legislation permits the successful 
rehabilitation of one individual who otherwise might have turned to 
a life of crime or degeneration then it has served its purpose. If the 

roposed legislation does not even rehabilitate one individual, then it 

as already served some useful purpose by calling to the attention of 
the Department of Defense and the general public many inequitable 
situations which have existed in the discharge system throughout our 
armed services in the past and at present. 

As a result of the hearings conducted by this subcommittee, the 
Department of Defense issued a memorandum concerning the reen- 
histment of persons discharged under less than honorable conditions. 
In effect, the memorandum stated that each of the military depart- 
ments was to submit implementing directives with a view toward re- 
enlisting individuals discharged or dismissed under less than honora- 
ble conditions who have demonstrated exemplary civilian behavior 
for a minimum period of 2 years following their separation. It is to 
be noted that the Air Force had already instituted such a system prior 
to the issuance of this memorandum. And since April of 1957 the Air 
Force has been in the process of considering for reenlistment the ap- 
plication of individuals previously discharged under less than honora- 
ble conditions. 

The subcommittee heartily endorses the Air Force implementing 
directive and the memorandum issued by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserves in this matter. Cer- 
tainly, whenever it is possible to offer an opportunity to an individual 
previously discharged under less than honorable conditions to earn 
an honorable discharge that opportunity should be extended. It is to 
be noted that the directive recognizes certain criteria to be considered, 
such as the nature and seriousness of the offense or offenses involved 
and the age of the individual at the time the offense was committed. 
But it is also interesting to note that the directive and the memo- 
randum place great weight upon the individual’s exemplary civilian 
conduct following separation. 

The subcommittee is impressed with the manner in which the Air 
Force has taken the initiative in this matter. 

The subcommittee expresses the hope that uniform implementing 
directives by each of the military departments will soon be effected, 
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and requests that when these implementing directives are issued, they 
be forwarded to the Committee on Armed Services in order that the 
committee may be constantly aware not only of all efforts made by the 
military departments to stimulate the rehabilitation of those who 
have committed offenses and are now in the service, but also those who 
have been discharged and who in the future will seek a new opportu- 
nity to earn an honorable discharge. 

It is also to be hoped that as a result of the hearings conducted by 
the subcommittee, the procedures for granting administrative dis- 
charges will be thoroughly reviewed. The Acting Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, advised the sub- 
committee that an ad hoc committee was in the process of reviewing 
the administrative procedures for granting administrative discharges. 
The subcommittee expresses the Gan that this ad hoc committee’s 
recommendations will shortly be implemented. We also request that a 
copy of this uniform policy for awarding administrative discharges 
be forwarded to the Committee on Armed Services as soon as it is 
available. 

Both of the foregoing actions will undoubtedly ease the situation 
surrounding discharges for the future. Unfortunately, this action 
will not materially assist-those previously discharged except for those 
discharged ieee who may qualify for reenlistment. 

The proposed legislation, as indicated, will permit the services 
through board actions to grant a new type of discharge in certain 
cases where no other form of relief may otherwise be expected. 

The proposed legislation is unanimously recommended to the full 
committee. 

Pic CuarrMaANn. Thank you, Mr. Blandford, and thank you, Mr. 
yle. 

The report covers the situation of the bill in every phase. We all 
understand it relates to the postservice conduct over a period of 3 
years. 

Now, this bill has been carefully thought out, and it is of such 
importance that I think it should not be considered open to amend- 
ments. I think we should ask the Speaker—if the committee acts 
favorably on it—to suspend the rules, because if we open it up to 
saunas knowing the atmosphere, it might very well have some 
trouble. 

So with the understanding that the committee acts favorably on it, 
we will not ask for a rule, but we will ask to suspend the rules, which 
does not permit it to be opened up for amendments. 

Any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. Price. Yes, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I certainly favor the objectives of this bill. I have 
been very much interested in the matter. I, of course, haven’t been 
able to attend any subcommittee meetings, but I have misgivings about 
one thing. I wish some member of the subcommittee would argue 
me out of my feeling that in this general discharge, limited, we are 
just setting up another category of less than honorable discharge that 
will not resolve the problem. 

The Cmamman. Well, I think from the.testimony, in it, and from 
the records down there, that type of discharge is warranted. 
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Mr. Price. It may be warranted, but I think you are just going right 
back into the same difficulty that we are trying to get out of. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. PBuanprorp. Yes, sir; I would like to attempt to answer the 
question because we have anticipated that it would be asked, naturally. 

Many people have inidiienieedd that the general discharge, limited, 
would not be the equivalent of a discharge under honorable conditions, 
and we very deliberately have stated on four occasions in this report 
that it is not equivalent to a discharge under honorable conditions. 

The subcommittee took the unanimous position—and I might say 
were vehement in their position—that they would not under any cir- 
cumstances recommend to the full committee any type of legislation 
which would give a man the right to veterans’ benefits based upon 
what he did after he left the service. 

Now, there are ample methods by which an individual can have 
his discharge changed today if there was an error or a gross injustice, 
and those cases we have already indicated have already been con- 
sidered by the boards in many cases. 

We are attempting—and we wrestled with the question of the name 
of the discharge—to give an individual something that will permit 
him to go to an employer and say “I have a general discharge, limited. 
Granted that it is not a discharge under honorable conditions. It at 
least has been reviewed by a board in Washington, made up of com- 
petent military personnel, or by competent ‘civilians. They have 
listened to my side of the story. They have reviewed the whole 
record. And they now agree that on the basis of my postservice con- 
duct, together with the facts that led up to my original discharge, that 
I am entitled to this new type of discharge which is certainly less 
onerous than the undesirable discharge I used to carry around with 
me.” 

Mr. Price. Well, in my opinion, the only type of employer that that 
would affect is the employer who today takes into consideration the 
postservice conduct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He has no way of conducting——— 

Mr. Price. There is no way he knows that he has an undesirable dis- 
charge ? 

Mr. Branprorp. Mr. Price, he has no way of conducting an investi- 
gation, and is not going to go to the trouble of conduc ting an investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Price. Yes, they do. All of them do. Almost any large em- 
ployer does. I will support this bill, certainly. 

The Cuatrman. What suggestion do you offer to take the place of 
it ? 

Mr. Price. Well, that is a difficult thing. I was not on the subcom- 
mittee, and I don’t know. 

The CuHarrman. You what? 

Mr. Price. I merely raise the question. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can say, Mr. Chairman, we discussed that ques- 
tion at great length. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price, when I don’t know what to do, T don’t 
do anything. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Price. Of course that may be habitual with many people, and it 
may be with me, too, but maybe when we get to the point of doing 
something about it I may think of something to do. 
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Mr. Cunnrncuam. Mr. Chairman, a question, please. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Cuningham. 

Mr, CunninecHam. I would like to ask Mr. Blandford if there 
aren’t other benefits he could acquire as a result of the Board’s action 
changing it from an undesirable to some other kind of discharge? 

The GI bill of rights is only barred to a man with a dishonorable 
discharge. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. We very specifically place in this bill a 
provision that a general discharge, limited will not by and of itself 
give a person any benefits whatsoever. Again, on the theory you can 
never correlate a man’s conduct while he was in service with what a 
man did after he got out of the service insofar as veterans’ benefits are 
concerned. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Can we in this committee change the GI bill of 
rights by legislation? That is what we are doing. 

Mr. Brianprorp. No. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. We specifically say that all veterans who have a 
discharge other than dishonorable are qualified to come under the 
provisions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And we have not said that. We have said in this 
bill that if a man with an undesirable—you realize, of course, that to- 
day people with undesirable discharges do get veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is right. Everything but a dishonorable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. Well, I won’t say that is right 
exactly because there are certain types of dishonorable discharges, I 
mean of undesirable discharges, that may deny a person veterans’ ben- 
efits. Each case is decided individually. 

But we have said in this bill that if the man’s original discharge en- 
titled him to benefits, he would continue to be entitled to those bene- 
fits. He would merely get the new general discharge, limited, which 
would not detract from his right to the benefits he was originally en- 
titled to. But we do not give him the right to benefits based simply on 
the general discharge, limited. 

Mr. Parrerson. Does it affect his civil rights? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Pardon ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Does it affect his civil rights? 

Mr. Rivers. Not unless he comes from the South. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Civil rights are based upon State laws. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is an interesting point because there are some 
States that will deprive a person of the right to vote for a variety of 
crimes. In some States conviction for felonies, and things of that 
nature, will do it. As a general rule—you can take this assumption 
as a general rule: No person is denied the right to vote in Federal 
elections except for desertion in time of war. That is the one thing 
that will deprive a man of citizenship. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. In my State a dishonorable discharge deprives 
him of it. This change would, in my opinion, restore to him that 
right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, it will not give him any greater rights. That 
is up to the State. 

Mr. Cunntnouam. I say we cannot change State law. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, we make no-attempt to do that. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. If he has any discharge other than dishonor- 
able, and if this is changed back to suggest other than dishonorable, it 
would restore their citizenship. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is why we have very carefully said this is 
not a substitute for his old discharge. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusssr. I would like to speak to the point Mr. Price raised. 

Technically, this is not a new type of discharge, even though the 
word “discharge” appears in the form “General discharge, limited,” 
because a discharge can only be granted at the time of separation from 
the service, and we specifically state in this bill that it will have no 
effect and will not change the original discharge. 

So all we are doing with this tan is giving the man a piece 
of paper which certifies to the fact that for a period of 3 years, he has 
conducted himself in an exemplary fashion. 

Mr. Price. What you are doing is giving him a pardon. 

Mr. Gussrer. What we are doing is merely certifying that his con- 
duct. since his separation has been of a type that probably if he had 
conducted himself that way in the service he would not have been 
given the undesirable discharge. We are improving his situation, 
though we are not going as far, perhaps, as some of us would like to go. 

Mr. Price. There are many situations—let us see. I am just think- 
ing. I may be entirely wrong about it. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

The CHarrmMan. One minute. 

Mr. Price. How many, Russ, did you say were granted a change 
from undesirable to honorable discharges? How many cases were 
reviewed by the Army, for instance ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the Army had 50,000 cases and changed 8,000, 
of which number 

Mr. Price. All right. These 8,000 were changed to what? 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is what I was going to give you. Of these 
8,000 that they changed—well, of the 54,000 they reviewed, they 
changed 8,000 from under less than honorable conditions to a dis- 
charge under honorable conditions. 

Mr. Price. Under honorable conditions ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is a 1 in 7 record. 

Mr. Price. They must have found something in those cases that 
caused them to discount the offense under which they were dis- 
charged. 

Now, would there be a tendency under this legislation for the 
board to just automatically consider most of these and grant the 
general discharge, limited, rather than going thoroughly into the 
case and really rectifying the man’s discharge ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. We discussed that very point, Mr. Price. It 
bothered us. That is one of the reasons that we very clearly and 
eperttonlly. put a provision in the bill—because we knew there were 
going to be individuals who were going to submit evidence of post- 
service conduct even though without the submission of that evidence 
they had a good case for a change in their discharge. 

Mr, Price. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is why we required the Board to make a 
specific finding that they are changing the discharge on the basis of 
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that exemplary postservice conduct, and it is a general dischar 
limited. The effect of that is that we are going to give them this 
general discharge, limited, and we would not have changed his dis- 
charge otherwise. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course—Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. We are very much aware of that situation. 

Mr. Price. You think they are protected on that? 

Mr. Bianprorp. We hope so. We are going to get a report back 
on this. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr, Chairman, this philosophy of rehabilitation is 
carried out in all our criminal statutes. A man can walk off com- 
pletely, literally, totally, and substantially, with the Treasury De- 

vartment. He can spend a few years in some reformatory and come 
ves and be one of the outstanding citizens in his community. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. I just want to ask the gentleman from California. <A 
boy has made a mistake. He is separated from the service with a 
dishonorable discharge. It may have been extenuating circumstances 
that he got involved. He had led an exemplary life since he has 
been separated from the service. 

The Cuarrman, A minimum of 3 years. 

Mr. Gavin. And conducted himself like a good citizen. Do you 
think it is good policy to continue to have him continue as a marked 
man, or do you think it is good policy that we reconsider his case 
and act accordingly, and grant him credit for the type of life he has 
been leading? 

Mr. Gupser. In answer to the gentleman, of course there will be 
individual cases where perhaps a sense of moral justice would re- 
quire that the man be more or less pardoned. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. Gusser. But you cannot set up general legislation to accom- 
plish that without at the same time ruining military discipline. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t think it would ruin military discipline. We 
are just reconsidering the situation, and if we feel he is entitled to 
have it corrected and given credit for the type of life he has been 
leading, we should act accordingly. I presume all of these Boards are 
going to carefully review all these cases. 

Mr. Gusser. There is one other point, and I will stop in a hurry. 

A discharge is a statement of the reasons that a man is discharged 
from the service as of that time. 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 

Mr. Gupser. No conduct—no postservice conduct can change the 
fact that he was released from the service for a specific reason which 
occurred prior to his separation. 

Mr. Gavin. But when he seeks employment, and he goes up with 
a dishonorable discharge, he is cashiered out right now. But if he 
goes up with a general discharge, if it is corrected to some extent, the 
employer may give him an opportunity to—— 

Mr. Gupser. The gentleman’s opinion is that the subcommittee 
didn’t go far enough? 
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Mr. Gavin. I think the subcommittee did a very good job. 
(Chorus of “Vote.”’) 

The Cuairman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I was honored by the subcommittee 
inviting me to sit with the subcommittee. However, I did not do 
that but once or twice. 

I would like to direct a question to the counsel. If a person receives 
one of these general discharges, limited, would he then be eligible to 
reenlist in the service, either active service or reserve / 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the basis of the discharge alone? 

Mr. Deversux. Yes. 

Mr. Buanrorp. No. In other words, the discharge alone does not 
give him any automatic entitlement to reenlist. 

Now, we have asked the departments to implement a directive, 
which they discussed with us, concerning the reenlistment of individ- 
uals who have been previously discharged under less than honorable 
conditions. 

We recognized the fact that the best rehabilitation possible for 
anyone is an opportunity to earn an honorable discharge. But you 
cannot do that with people who are in their forties or fifties, or have 
large families, or things of that nature. Now, certainly, if they give 
a man a general discharge, limited, that should be strong support in 
his behalf if he should then apply for reenlistment, which would then 
entitle him to earn an honorable discharge. There would be no ques- 
tion in my mind that it would be given considerable weight. But we 
could not automatically so require it. 

The Cuairman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I say another thing? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, this is a very invloved and com- 
plicated thing, that I don’t believe the average member of the full 
committee understands thoroughly. 

I think we should have an opportunity to have a printed statement, 
that has been made by Mr. Blandford, so we can study the proposi- 
tion. We have. the objections of the Department of Defense on this 
whole approach. 

_I realize myself that we should do something to correct the situa- 
tion. 

The Cuarman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Parrerson. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Carman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like 
toask. I notice on page 3 of the bill, it says: 


However, if no demand for payment is made by a legal representative, the 
money shall be paid to the surviving spouse, heir, or beneficiaries— 


and so forth. 

Does that mean that some of these cases could be reopened by the 
heirs and assigns ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is merely a repetition of existing law, Mrs. 
St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. It is? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. This has been the law. In order to rewrite the 
law, in order to put the uniform procedures in here, we had to re- 
write the whole law. 

The Cuarrman. I think 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question before ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to ask you this: When we wrote the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, I was of the opinion that a great deal of 
this would be eliminated by requiring that in all cases of discharge 
other than honorable you have some sort of court proceeding. 

Now, the dishonorable discharge can only be given now, as I re- 
member it, after a court-martial ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the others are administrative types of dis- 
charges, with no court proceedings. 

Did the subcommittee make any effort to work out an arrangement 
whereby we would say in felonies generally—some sort of a court 
proceeding ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. That should be had before a discharge ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well 

Mr. Brooks. I believe a lot this trouble is caused by a hasty dis- 
charge before and without a court proceeding. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, let me answer the question, Mr. Brooks, by 
saying this 

The CuatrMan. All right, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Brooxs. I just want an answer to it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can answer the question by saying this: There 
was a bill, H. R. 429, by Mr. Roosevelt. The effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
bill was that no one would be discharged from the armed services 
except pursuant to the sentence of a court-martial. 

Now, I posed this question to Mr, Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt 
agreed that his bill was deficient to that extent. I said, “What would 
you do in the case of an admitted homosexual who came to a com- 
manding officer and said, “I am a homosexual, but I did not commit 
any acts prior to entering the service,” or “I am an admitted user of 
narcotics, but I didn’t do that before I came into the service. So I 
haven’t fraudulently enlisted. Now, here is my confession,” 

The commanding officer says “Fine. Now, you have to give me some 
more facts.” “No, Iam just going to tell you that much.” 

You cannot convict a man on his own confession alone. Yet if you 
tried to try him you cannot convict him. You don’t want that man in 
the armed services. You have to have some administrative way of 
getting some of these people out of the service. But we do agree 
that there has to be more protection surrounding the administrative 
procedure. 

The Cuatrman. I think 

Mr. Brooks. There should be much more 

The Cuarmman. I think the members of the committee thoroughly 
understand this bill. The sole purpose of it is for the Board, already 
established by law, to give consideration to postservice conduct over a 
period of 3 years. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what the bill does. 
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The Cnamman. That is all it does. 

Now, call the roll. 

All in favor of this bill, vote for it. AJ] opposed to it, vote against it. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Vinson 

The CuHarrman. With the understanding that if the committee 
adopts this bill, we are not going to ask for a rule but we are going 
to ask the Speaker and the leadership to suspend the rules and it takes 
a two-thirds vote. 

Call the roll. 

(Rollcall.) 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 23 yeas, 3 nays, 
and 2 voting present. 

The Cuairman. A quorum being present, 23 voted in the affirmative 
and 3 in the negative, the bill is passed. 

Mr. Doyle will report the bill and not ask for a rule but ask for a 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee, our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Norblad, has a very distinguished guest here this morn- 
ing. He would like to present him to the committee. 

‘Mr. Norsiav. I would like to call to the attention of this commit- 
tee that we have in the chamber Justice William Gallagher of the 
Oregon Supreme Court. Will you stand up, please, Judge? [Ap- 
plause. | 

The CHarrMAn. Justice, it is a pleasure to have you here this morn- 
ing. It is a high honor to have a distinguished member of the judi- 
ciary of the great State of Oregon to be present this morning. 

r. GattaGHer. Thank you. 

I would also like to introduce my associate, Associate Justice Kester 
of the Oregon Supreme Court. [Further applause. | 

The Cuatrman. Members of the committee, there are two very im- 
portant matters that we want to dispose of this week and then we 
are almost at the windup of the important business before the com- 
mittee. 

Now, tomorrow I am going to call up Mr. Kilday’s bill that relates 
and deals with the status of forces. And just as soon as we finish 
that, then it is necessary for the committee to give consideration to a 
bill in reference to the IQ of draftees. 

Now, that is a very important bill, and I am hoping to get through 
these two measures this week. And if we could, why, I know nothing 
of very much importance before the committee next week. 

Now, Mr. Hardy has a question of policy. 

Mr. Harpy. A question of policy which I hope—— 

The Cuatrman. Let the committee be in order so Mr. Hardy can 
state his proposition. 

Mr. Harpy. A question of policy on the statement you just made 
a minute ago: ' 

I would like to have this cleared up: On January 3, I introduced 
H. R. 1140, which is a very simple little bill. It has for its purpose 
providing equal right to waiver for reservists as for regulars. © 

Now, that is very simple. That is all in the world it does. 

The statute, or the code now provides that regulars may waive cer- 
tain benefits of retirement : 
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The Cuatrman. Let me interrupt you. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me finish. It won’t take me but a second—certain 
benefits for retirement in order to draw compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that reservists cannot. 

We have received no report on this bill. That is where the question 
of policy comes in. 

os advised that the Department of Defense advised the Bureau 
of the Budget on March 26 that it had no objection to the bill, but 
the Bureau of the Budget has had it piled up all this time. 

Now, I would hope this committee can consider this bill and get 
it out. 

The CuHatrman. Let’s see, Mr. Smart, what is the status of the 
request at the Department of Defense? No report? 

Mr. Smart. No report. 

Mr. Harpy. I just 

The CHarmman. Then call them up and let’s try to get a report 
over. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I just asked General Houck—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman——- 

The Cuarrman. Order. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not the Department of Defense. It is the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will write a letter to the Budget and ask 
for a report on the bill. If not 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if the chairman would assign 

The CuarrmMan. We may take it up without a report of the Depart- 
ment. We generally do business—— 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, won’t you set it? Let’s require them 
to do something, one way or the other. 

The Cuatrman. I will try to arrange it. 

Members of the committee—— 

Wait 1 minute. Let the record show that Mr. Brooks will report 
on behalf of the committee H. R. 8437. 

Mr. Arends reports H. R. 8522. 

Mr. Brooks reports 8531. 

Mr. Doyle reports 8772. 

Now, that disposes of all business before the committee this morn- 
ing, but I trust every one of you will be here in the morning. 

It is a very important meeting. 

Thank you very much. : 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 24, 1957.) | 
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